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WAS  LINCOLN  A MURDERER? 

BY  EDWARD  R.  LEWIS 


The  writer  of  this  m'ticle  has  not  attempted  to  commeiit  upon  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  in  good  faith,  proved  by  devotion,  saiv  the  Civil  War  as  a conflict  betiveeji 
State  rights  and  Federal  oppressioji.  What  he  has  given  ns  is  a discitssio?i  of  Abra- 
ham Lmcoln  s attiUtde  towards  war  and  tozvards  those  ivho  preferred  peace  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  This  article  is  addressed  to  those  ivho  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  liberty  zvhich  we  nozu  possess  and  its  historic  backgroimd,  zvho  appar- 
ently believe  that  To-day  can  sacrihce  principle  zvithout  bo7tding  To-morrozv  to 
destriLction. — The  Editors. 


AS  I ride  in  the  street  cars  arid  meet 
people  casually  I hear,  time  and 
again,  such  comments  as  , these  : 
“ The  war  is  asinine.  It  is  wicked.  It 
ought  to  be  stopped  at  once.”  “We  should 
not  aid  the  war  in  any  way.  We  should  stop 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions,  whose 
use  merely  prolongs  this  dreadful  war.”  The 
opinion  of  these  people  is  that  war  is  so  terrible 
that  nothing  justifies  it ; that  he  who  starts 
or  counsels  war  is  a murderer,  no  less ; and 
he  who  would  not  help  stop  it  is  an  assassin. 
Applying  this  general  opinion,  we  find  a so- 
called  Belgian  actress  declaring  that  Belgium 
should  have  given  up,  at  least  after  Liege. 
Indeed,  a number  of  American  men  and 
women  have  solemnly  asked  why  Belgium 
did  not  allow  Germany  to  go  through  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  the  safe  thing  to  do,  and 
it  would  have  avoided  all  this  misery  for  her 
people.  Last  week  women  at  The  Hague 
prayed  for  peace,  now,  on  any  terms.  And 
one  woman  declared,  the  other  day,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  for  us  to  fight,  even  if  a con- 
queror should  capture  New  York.  It  is 
better,  she  said,  to  live  under  a conqueror 
than  under  a headstone. 

One  suspects  that  such  opinions  grow  in 
soil  little  enriched  by  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  human  rights  and  democracy.  Let  us  test 
this  theory  that  war  is  always  wicked  and 
peace  always  beautiful  by  one  case  from  our 
own  history.  In  November,  1860,  Lincoln 
was  elected  on  a platform  which  unalterably 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. The  South  took  his  election  as  an 
open  affront.  South  Carolina  laid  plans  to 
secede.  Turmoil,  unrest,  anxiety,  were  in  the 
air.  Then  came  talk  of  compromise.  For 
forty  years  the  North  had  compromised  with 
the  South.  It  began  with  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise in  1820.  The  climax  was  reached 
with  the  Compromise  ^f  1850.  After  that 
business  and  social  influence  was  turned  with 
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savageness  on  any  one  in  the  North  who 
dared  raise  the  question  again.  It  was 
settled  forever,  and  he  who  stirred  it  up  once 
more  was  an  enemy  of  his  country.  But 
there  were  some  men  so  criminal  as  to  think 
that  peace  at  the  expense  of  justice  was 
intolerable.  They  would  not  retreat  a single 
inch,  and  they  would  be  heard.  Nor  was  the 
South  satisfied.  She  went  from  aggression 
to  aggression,  from  squatter  sovereignty  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Then  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  formed  of  the  burning  con- 
viction to  stay  the  march  of  slavery,  and  as 
soon  as  it  won  the  election  of  1860  on  that 
issue  came  the  talk  of  compromise  again.  The 
most  famous  proposal,  the  one  which  came  the 
nearest  to  acceptance,  was  the  Crittenden 
compromise.  Its  crucial  provision  was  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  all  territory 
north  of  36°  30',  and  recognized  as  existing 
in  all  territory  south  of  that  line.  In  this 
crisis  what  did  Lincoln  do  t He  wrote  to 
Kellogg,  the  Illinois  member  of  the  House 
Committee,  as  to  compromise:  “Enter- 

tain no  proposition  for  a compromise  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
instant  you  do  they  have  us  under  again,  all 
our  labor  is  lost  and  sooner  or  later  must  be 
done  over.  . . . The  tug  has  to  come,  and 
better  now  than  later.”  Again  he  wrote, 
this  time  to  a Southerner  : “ On  the  Territorial 
question  I am  inflexible.  On  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  you  and  us,  and  it  is  the 
only  substantial  difference.  You  think  slavery 
is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended : we  think 
it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted.”  Again 
he  wrote  to  Thurlow  Weed  that  there  could 
be  no  paltering  with  the  Territorial  question. 
“ Filibustering  for  all  south  of  us  and  making 
slave  States  of  it  would  follow  in  spite  of  us. 
A year  will  not  pass  until  we  shall  have  to 
take  Cuba  as  a condition  upon  which  they 
will  stay  in  the  Union.” 

South  Carolina  seceded,  and  the  tension 
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became  terrific.  The  Crittenden  compro- 
mise was  indorsed  in  legislative  halls,  con- 
ventions, and  petitions.  Men  begged  for 
compromise.  Holmes  referred  to  the 
“ hunker  or  submissionist  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  the  wretch  who  would  sacri- 
fice everything  and  beg  the  South’s  pardon 
for  offending  it.”  Seymour  said  the  Critten- 
den compromise  would  carry  New  York. 
Greeley  said  it  would  carry  the  Nation. 
Douglas  said  it  would  have  been  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Business  men 
pressed  for  it.  Mobs  assaulted  anti-slavery 
men.  Even  stern  Republicans  weakened 
and  prayed  for  compromise.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans,  the  most  radical 
element  of  the  voters,  comprised  but 
thirty  per  cent  of  them,  it  is  evident  from  all 
this  that  the  Crittenden  compromise  would 
probably  have  been  adopted  if  submitted  to 
popular  vote.  And,  if  adopted,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  prevented  war  for  a space  of  years. 

Lincoln  was  still  the  most  responsible  man 
in  the  Nation.  More  than  any  other  man  in 
the  North,  he  held  the  scales  of  peace  and 
war  in  his  hands.  But  he  did  not  budge  an 
inch.  He  wrote  to  Seward  on  February  1, 
1860  : “ I say  now,  however,  as  I have  said  all 
the  while,  that  on  the  Territorial  question  I 
am  inflexible.  I am  for  no  compromise  which 
assists  or  permits  the  extension  of  the  institu- 
tion on  soil  owned  by  the  Nation.  And  any 
trick  by  which  the  Nation  is  to  acquire  terri- 
tory and  then  allow  some  local  authority  to 
spread  slavery  over  it  is  as  obnoxious  as  any 
other.  I take  it  that  to  effect  some  such  re- 
sult as  this  and  to  put  us  again  on  the  high- 
road to  a slave  empire  is  the  object  of  all  these 
proposed  compromises.  I am  against  it.” 

Principally  as  a result  of  his  stand,  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  opposed  the  Crit- 
tenden compromise,  and  the  plans  of  compro- 
mise failed.  Secession  spread.  Men  said,  Let 
the  erring  sisters  go  in  peace.  They  would 
do  anything  to  avoid  war.  But  the  man  of 
peace  and  sorrows  was  as  immovable  as  ever. 
He  called  for  75,000  troops  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  he  never  flinched  at  the  awful 
price  we  paid.  In  his  second  inaugural  he 
declared,  with  sad  inflexibility,  that  if  God 
willed  it  that  the  war  go  on  till  every  drop 
drawn  by  the  lash  should  be  paid  by  one 
drawn  by  the  sword,  we  could  only  declare 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  right- 
eous altogether. 

In  the  midst  of  that  Homeric  contest  men 
declared  that  the  war  was  a failure.  It  must 


be  stopped.  But  the  final  opinion  of  the  true 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  North  was  that  of 
John  Bright,  the  great  English  Liberal,  peace 
lover,  and  democrat,  who  wrote  to  Charles 
Sumner  : “ I want  no  end  of  the  war  and  no 
compromise  and  no  reunion  till  the  Negro  is 
made  free  beyond  all  chance  of  failure.” 

But  in  the  light  of  the  modern  thought 
quoted  in  my  first  paragraph,  how  completely 
must  we  change  our  opinions  ! Lincoln  is  no 
longer  a prophetic  statesman.  He  is  a mur- 
derer. The  men  who  died  at  the  Bloody 
Angle ; who  fell  under  Thomas  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  but  falling  saved  the  Union  army 
from  destruction ; who  charged  forward  in 
the  pouring  death  of  Cold  Harbor,  were  at 
the  best  poor  deluded  lads,  hypnotized  by  the 
mere  slogan  of  love  of  country,  and  misled 
by  scheming  politicians  and  diplomats.  The 
heroes  of  the  war,  the  truly  clear-headed, 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  North,  were  the 
bounty  jumpers,  the  draft  rioters,  of  New 
York.  They  realized  that  war  was  wicked, 
and  resisted  its  folly.  It  is  evident  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  should  remember  with 
gratitude,  not  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Winslow, 
Lanier  & Co.,  the  great  patriotic  bankers  of 
New  York  who,  when  the  Copperheads  of 
the  Indiana  Legislature  refused  to  vote  money 
for  supplying  Indiana’s  quota  of  volunteers, 
advanced  it  themselves ; but  should  rather 
reverence  those  very  Copperheads  who  real- 
ized that  war  was  wicked  and  refused  to 
vote  money  for  its  continuance.  Boston 
must  pull  down  the  beautiful  bronze  of  Bos- 
ton Common  in  memory  of  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  who  fell  and  was  “ buried  with  his 
niggers  ” at  Fort  Wagner,  and- erect  one  in- 
stead to  Vallandigham.  And  so  I suppose 
Germany  should  cease  to  honor  Koerner, 
Fichte,  and  Arndt,  who  stirred  it  to  revolt 
against  Napoleon,  and  should  henceforth  pay 
homage  to  the  princelings  who  sold  out  to 
him  and  the  pedants  who  said  that  they  were 
citizens  of  the  world,  not  of  Germany,  that 
love  of  country  was  a popular  delusion,  and 
who  welcomed  the  devastator  to  Germany. 

For  all  war  is  wicked,  whether  in  defense 
of  home  and  country,  if  there  be  such  a thing 
as  a country,  or  ideals  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy ! We  must  stop  the  war  now, 
whether  Belgium  is  left  prostrate  or  not ; 
whether  the  twentieth-century  scourge  is 
scotched  forever  or  not ; whether  democracy, 
product  of  centuries  of  sacrifice,  blood,  and 
tears,  is  crushed  or  rescued  from  peril  and 
oppression  to  guide  on  the  ranks  of  men  ! 
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The  wise  thing  to  do  is  the  safe  thing  to  do  ! 
Why  give  up  peace  and  comfort,  our  pleasant 
firesides,  our  clubs  and  dances,  our  golf  and 
our  church-going,  for  love  of  freedom  and 
hatred  of  oppression  ? We  now  repudiate 
the  ignoble  doctrine,  “ ’Tis  man’s  perdition 


to  be  safe  when  for  the  truth  he  ought  to 
die.”  We  change  it  to  read,  “ Why  risk  a 
hair  for  that  mere  idea  which  fanatics  call 
one’s  country.^”  You  cannot  eat  it,  drink  it, 
feel  it,  or  make  money  out  of  it.  This  is  the 
golden  age  ! These  are  the  heroic  days  ! 


THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

The  articles  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briicre  on  the  country  church  ( the  fourth  of  which 
was  printed  last  zveek ) have  called  forth  a mtmber  of  letters^  of  zvhich  ive  select 
the  folloivmg  as  of  interest  to  02ir  readers. — The  Editors. 


I 

IN  “ The  Church  of  the  Fat  Land,”  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruere,  in  The  Outlook 
for  March  24,  the  statements  are  made 
that  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  forces  money  on  churches  that  do  not 
wish  it,  and  requires  churches  to  keep  open 
meeting-houses  which  they  wish  to  close.  It 
is  stated  that  our  Home  Mission  Society  pours 
out  money  to  “ hermetically  seal  bursting 
chrysalises  ” of  churches,  and  that  in  a single 
year,  1912,  this  one  Society  gave  $293,311.32 
for  this  cause.  All  of  which  is  not  so.  Our 
Home  Mission  Society  exercises  no  sort  of 
authority  over  these  churches.  Every  Bap- 
tist church  is  absolutely  independent  of  out- 
side control.  It  can  do  just  as  it  pleases.  All 
the  appropriations  made  by  our  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  are  made  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  conventions,  and  none  are  ever  made 
without  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  the 
State  conventions.  Every  church  that  is 
aided  in  any  way  must  be  in  membership 
with  its  State  convention.  The  principle  of 
home  rule  in  the  management  of  church 
affairs  could  not  be  more  fully  observed  than 
it  is  among  us. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
many  years  enables  me  to  say  that  not  a dol- 
lar has  been  expended  to  keep  any  church  in 
a chrysalis  state,  much  less  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  a single  year. 

There  are  numerous  other  points  in  the 
article  that  might  well  be  objected  to.  On  page 
697  it  is  stated,  as  a sign  of  how  numerous 
dead  churches  are  in  Iowa,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a law  for  the  disposal  of  their 
meeting-houses.  I suppose  most  of  our 
States  have  such  a law.  New  York  certainly 


has.  If  there  was  only  one  such  abandoned 
meeting-house,  there  ought  to  be  some  legal 
provision  for  its  disposal. 

I should  think  that  every  member  of  an 
evangelical  church  would  object  to  this  article 
as  misrepresenting  the  work  of  churches  which 
are  not  strictly  “ social  centers  ” and  yet  feel 
that  it  is  still  worth  while  for  people  to  as- 
semble for  the  worship  of  God,  and  which 
give  faithful  religious  instruction  to  the  com- 
munity and  are  not  behind  in  their  ministry 
to  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  My  own 
observation  would  tell  me  that  such  a church 
does  more  for  the  “ social  welfare  ” of  its 
community  than  one  where  the  church’s  chief 
concern  is  to  make  roads  as  “ a way  of  sal- 
vation,” “ to  raise  fat  pigs  for  the  glory  of 
God,”  to  “ clean  up  dirty  privies,”  to  turn 
the  house  of  worship  into  a dance-hall  and 
the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  the  director  of  the  dance.  Surely  the 
sketches  of  evangelical  preachers  given  in 
this  article  are  a burlesque. 

A friend  of  mine,  now  a resident  of  the 
metropolitan  district,  but  who  knows  Jordan’s 
Grove  better  than  he  knows  New  York,  tells 
me  that  the  sketch  of  Jordan’s  Grove  is  so 
highly  colored  as  to  be  altogether  untrue. 
The  article  is  marked  all  the  way  through  by 
a false  emphasis,  so  that  some  features  of 
church  life  in  Iowa  two  years  ago  are  exag- 
gerated and  other  features  that  were  just  as 
marked  are  altogether  ignored.  The  picture 
is  not  a true  one. 

It  should  be  stated  in  an  appendix  to  this 
article  that  the  Rev.  Richmond  A.  Smith, 
who  is  spoken  of  so  highly,  has  resigned 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruere,  and 
the  so-called  country  church  movement  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  State  Convention. 


